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Against this wealth and luxury must be set many expenses.
To get elected had cost him large sums, both in the English and
the Papal Courts, During the vacancy of the see the king
claimed all the income, even to the stored and the standing corn.
Thus the bishop entered office heavily in debt and it was a good
many years before he had paid it off. His hospitality was
expected to be unlimited; custom decreed that
he should combine the ostentation of a feudal
baron and the reckless charity of a primitive
Christian.

The election of bishops had originally, at least
in theory, belonged to the clergy of the diocese.
After the time of Henry I and Anselm the elec-
tion was by the Cathedral chapter, but as it took
place in one of the royal chapels the king's
wishes were not easily defied. If any such
attempt were made an appeal might be made
to the Pope; Rome usually took such an oppor-
tunity to install a candidate of her own.

The cathedrals were either the conventual
church of some great religious house, or col-
legiate churches with secular canons Originally
these canons were the bishop's council, but that
ceased and the dean and chapter became largely
independent of episcopal control. The property
of a cathedral church served by canons was
A MONK usually divided into three parts, one for the
bishop, one for the chapter as a whole, and the third divided into
prebends which were the property of the individuals who held
the stalls. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centimes non-
residence became frequent and common life vanished. Marriage
was not illegal, though forbidden by canon law, and it was not
uncommon.

The Monasteries. These varied greatly in wealth and power.
The largest held immense estates ; some few abbots and abbesses
held of the king by barony and ruled over a community number-

